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(or Javonic) invaders, though Greek, were very few. The evanescent 
nature of such speculation appears from the fact that "before his book is 
through the press, he declares that neither the name nor the nation of 
Javones (Ionians) is Greek ! But anything may be expected of a writer 
who accepts as history the evident fiction that the Cyprian Salamis was 
settled from the Salamis off the Attic coast. The fact is that so far as 
these early chapters indicate, Mr. Bury has not advanced beyond the 
childish methods of the ancient Greeks ; he has not taken his first lesson 
in sound historical criticism. As a result of this lack of training, his 
chapters on the prehistoric age are a series of groundless or untenable 
hypotheses. 

His treatment of constitutional history is equally faulty ; we con- 
stantly happen upon statements which we are compelled to doubt or 
deny. The village was not, as he asserts, a genos (gens); the gens was 
not a primitive institution, and is not mentioned by Homer. There 
is no evidence that the phyle ever existed as an independent kingdom, or 
that the common people were ever excluded from the phratries, or that 
Solo'n established a " Council of Four Hundred and One." And it is 
not probable that this statesman provided for filling offices by a "mixed 
method of election and lot." It is difficult for the reader to under- 
stand, too, how an artificial tribal system introduced from Miletus could 
at the same time be "based on birth." Much else might be offered to 
show how confused is Mr. Bury's mind on various topics which are 
clearly and accurately treated in other books. Considerable stretches of 
his work, however, show contact with fresh German scholarship. The 
admirer of Busolt will find much in this new history to remind him of 
his old friend. Undoubtedly it is a merit in Mr. Bury to have depended 
on so good an authority ; but he could have done his countrymen a bet- 
ter service by translating Busolt or Beloch into English ; for these his- 
torians represent something substantial, and their works, therefore, have 
a lasting value. 

G. W. B. 

A History of Greece. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D., Jowett 
Lecturer in Greek History at Balliol College. Part III. From 
the Thirty Years' Peace to the Fall of the Thirty at Athens, 
445-403 B. C. (London : Longmans. New York : Putnams. 
1900. Pp. viii, 561.) 

Part I. of this history, which appeared in 1888, extends to the 
Ionian Revolt; Part II., published four years afterward, reaches the 
Treaty of 445 B. C. ; and the present volume not only continues the 
narrative to the fall of the Thirty at Athens, 403 B. C, but also includes 
a chapter on the literature, art, religion, and society of the Greeks in 
the fifth century. Though the first five chapters have been taken with 
some modifications from Mr. Abbott's well known work on Pericles, the 
remainder of the book is entirely new. 
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The author tells us that his history " is intended for readers who are 
acquainted with the outlines of the subject, and have some knowledge of 
the Greek language. It has been written in the belief that an intelligible 
sketch of Greek civilization may be given within a brief compass — not in 
the hope of throwing new light on old obscurities, or quoting fresh evi- 
dence where all the evidence has been long ago collected.'' In ac- 
cordance with this plan of preparing a work for the general student of 
Greek civilization, the author rarely cites authorities or discusses the rela- 
tive value of the ancient sources. On the other hand, the compass of his 
history, which is much wider than he at first designed, enables him to 
consider all the important events, yet with far greater brevity than Grote 
and Curtius have employed. 

The most marked characteristic of the author is his sober, colorless 
statement of facts, or of what he believes to be facts. Avoiding pre- 
mature hypotheses, he studiously reproduces the view of those ancient 
writers who are usually set down as most conservative and reliable. At 
the same time the arrangement of the material is admirable throughout ; 
and the language, though without ornament or feeling, is uniformly 
clear. These qualities, with the good index at the end of each volume, 
make his history an excellent work of reference for all who are interested 
in ancient Greece. Most readers, however, will find more to attract 
them in Grote, or Curtius, or even in Holm, for these writers have put 
their souls into their work. We miss in Abbott not only the partisan 
fervor of Grote but also the delicate emotion for landscape, art, and 
character which distinguishes Curtius. While Holm is fresh and sug- 
gestive, in Abbott we rarely find a new idea ; he has sacrificed bril- 
liancy of every kind to scholarly reserve. 

It is a question whether this reserve should be considered an unqual- 
ified virtue. In the present volume, for instance, Mr. Abbott invariably 
accepts Thucydides's estimate of men and of events. There can be no 
reasonable doubt, however, that the great Greek historian was prejudiced 
against the democratic leaders of Athens after Pericles. Certainly Cleon 
and Hyperbolus were not so thoroughly bad as Thucydides represents 
them to be. It is the duty of the impartial historian, accordingly, to 
attempt to place these men in their true light ; and the task is extremely 
difficult, for Thucydides has a subtle way of concealing his partisanship. 
Again, it hardly seems reasonable to assume that Thucydides is in all 
points infallible, that the scholar is bound to follow him blindly, when- 
ever he disagrees with other authorities. But Mr. Abbott in his treat- 
ment of the Four Hundred refuses to learn anything from Aristotle's 
Constitution of Athens, because ( 1 ) Thucydides was contemporary, and 
(2) his narrative is vivid and impressive whereas that of Aristotle is con- 
fused. These reasons are not in themselves convincing ; for every one 
knows that the later historian, with his opportunity for the study of doc- 
uments, has an advantage over a contemporary whose knowledge is per- 
haps mere hearsay. It is well known, too, that Greek and Roman history 
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has suffered much from scholars whose literary taste has led them to judge 
the accuracy of a writer by the quality of his style. 

This criticism of the author's method should by no means be taken 
as a condemnation of his work. The reader of the present volume under- 
stands that he is following Thucydides ; and if it is his wish to view polit- 
ical parties and leaders at Athens from the standpoint of a great though 
prejudiced contemporary, he may consider himself fortunate in having so 
faithful and so trustworthy a guide as Mr. Abbott. In brief the work is 
remarkably careful and accurate ; and the merit of the volumes which 
have thus far appeared inspires the hope that the entire history will fill a 
large sphere of positive usefulness. 

G. W. B. 

A History of England for the Use of Schools and Academies. By J. 

N. Larned, with Topical Analyses, Research Questions and 

Bibliographical Notes, by Homer P. Lewis, Principal of the 

English High School, Worcester, Mass. (Boston : Houghton, 

Mifflin and Co. 1900. Pp. xxxiii, 673.) 

In his preface Mr. Lamed states that his aim in writing this book has 
been to tell " the things most essential with simple clearness, in such an 
order and so connectedly as to show streams of influence and cause flow- 
ing through them," so that the reader may feel himself led " easily along 
the main lines of development that flow through English history. ' ' This 
has been done with a considerable degree of success. The subject-mat- 
ter is divided into seven periods : Britain and Early England ; The 
Norman-English Nation ; The Decline of Feudalism ; Renaissance and 
Reformation ; A Century of Revolution ; The Period of Aristocratic 
Government ; and The Democratic Era ; and these are handled in such 
a way as to present a narrative of the nation's development that is both 
consecutive and interesting, and possesses more literary merit than one 
often finds in a text-book. The array of wars — both foreign and domes- 
tic, — and the intricacies of the royal genealogies are happily subordinated 
to the constitutional, social, and industrial development of the people, 
and the territorial expansion of the nation, while the lines of such de- 
velopment are well-defined. That a few of the estimates of character — 
both of individuals and of nations — are emphatic rather than judicial, it 
would be difficult to deny. Elizabeth's greatness is scantily recognized ; 
and the author gives us the impression that "no good thing can come 
out of" Spain. 

Of the seven periods enumerated, The Century of Revolution (1603- 
1688) is treated with the greatest detail. To it are given 106 pages, 
while the period 1450-1603 covers 77 pages, and that from 1688 to 1820, 
94 pages. 

There are interpolated, at various intervals throughout the text, Sur- 
veys of General History, — one for the first seven centuries following the 
fall of Rome, and one for each century after the twelfth. These are in- 



